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AMOUNCELIENT :    Wednesday,  and  Neighbor  Thompson  is  again  ready  to  present  his 

Primer  for  Town  Tamers  over  Station   .    Neighbor  Thompson  is  having 

his  problems  with  his  garden,  and,  as  he  solves  these  problems,  he  is  passing 
the  information  on  to  you.    Neighbor  'Thompson.  -  -  - 


•-00O00 — 


Some  of  you  may  remember  that  about  a  year  ago,  I  told  you  some  of  my 
troubles  about  getting  a  supply  of  fertilizing  material  for  my  garden.  Like 
the  soil  in  many  another  garden,  my  soil  is  very  poor,  or,  at  least  it  was 
very  poor  until  I  adopted  the  method  that  I  am  now  following. 

But  maybe  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  I  talk  less  about  what  I  am  doing 
on  my  own  place,  and  pass  on  to  you  the  experience  of  some  of  my  neighbors. 
For  instance,  I  might  tell  you  about  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  built  a  new  house 
about  two  yea.rs  ago.    He  built  that  house  on  a  rather  big  lot  —  one  about  75 
feet  front  and  about  150  feet  deep,   so  he  has  considerable  room  around  his 
house.    Before  he  started  building,  the  lot  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
bushes  and  weeds,  and  his  soil  was  rather  poor,  so  when  he  dug  the  cellar, 
however,  he  first  scraped  off  all  of  the  good  soil  on  the  house  site  and  piled 
it  up  on  the  back  of  the  lot.    Hie  earth  taken  out  of  the  cellar  excavation 
was  mainly  sand  and  gravel,  and  he  used,  some  of  it  for  filling  up  a  low  corner 
cf  the  lot.    After  the  house  was  nearly  finished,  he  hauled  the  top  soil  from 
where  he  had  piled  it  a.t  the  back  of  the  lot  and  used  it  for  grading  and  top 
dressing  around  the  house. 

Hell,  raj-  neighbor's  next  problem  wa.s  to  get  a,  lawn  started,  to  plant 
3  or  4  trees,  and  pla.ee  some  shrubbery  around  the  house  foundations.    He  got 
two  nice  elms  about  8  feet  high  from  the  nursery  and  planted  them  in  the  side 
yard  where  they  would  shade  the  kitchen  and  the  front  porch  from  the  afternoon 
sun.    At  the  rear  of  the  house  he  planted  a,  couple  of  cherry  trees,  3  or  4 
apple  trees,  and  a.  couple  of  pear  trees.    He  planned  to  get  sha.de  and  maybe  a 
little  fruit  in  addition. 

He  nicely  leveled  up  the  space  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  on  the 
south  side  worked  about  8  pounds  of  bone  meal  into  the  top  5  or  4  inches  of 
each  100  square  feet  of  space  of  that  prospective  lawn.     In  addition,  he 
scattered  a  little  cotton  seed  meal,  and  a  couple  bags  of  pulverized  sheep 
manure  over  the  surface  and  raked  it  into  the  top  inch  or  so  of  soil.  Then 
he  rolled  the  ground,  filled  any  depressions  that  developed,  and  allowed  the 
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lawn  to  stand  "until  a  heavy  rain  cane  to  settle  the  soil.    After  the  rain 
came,  he  again  went  over  the  lawn  and  filled  any  soil  depressions,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  was  dry  enough,  he  rolled  it  again  several,  times.  That 
was  along  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  he  decided  to  sow  grass  seed  at 
once  and  take  a,  chance  on  the  grass  going  through  the  summer.     If  it  did  "burn 
out  he  figured  lie  could  make  an  additional  seeding  in  the  fall.    As  it  turned 
out,  part  of  the  grass  lived,  but  mora  of  it  died,  so  in  the  fall  he  gave  the 
lawn  a  little  more  fertilizer  and  again  seeded  —  and  was  successful.    He  felt 
that  he  couldn't  afford  the  expense  of  planting  shrubbery  around  the  founda- 
tions of  the  house,  because  the  house  was  rather  big  and  spread  over  consider- 
able ground,  and,  in  addition,  the  two  sides  and  the  front  would  have  to  be 
planted.    lie  did  get  one  or  two  plants  of  Japanese  barberry  for  planting  in 
the  chimney  corners,  then  his  wife  took  a.  box  of  soil  and  planted  seeds  of 
Kochia,  or  Mexican  Fire  Plant,  the  plants  of  which  when  fully  grown,  look  like 
nice,  compact  evergreens.    He  planted  those  at  intervals  around  the  house,  and 
filled  the  space  between  them  with  zinnias,  marigolds,  petunias,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  annual  flowering  plants.    TTell,  sir,  the  results  were  simply  mar- 
velous 1    You  would  think  that  man  had  a  $200.00  landscape  planting  around  his 
house.    The  neighbors  wondered  how  he  did  it.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he 
didn't  have  very  much  to  do  with  it,  except  that  he  spaded  up  the  ground,  and 
worked  in  a  little  fertilizer.    It  was  his  wife^who  planted  the  seeds  and  set 
the  plants  around  the  house,  and  watered  them/ the  hose  and  kept  them  free  of 
weeds . 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.    That  neighbor  of  mine  a.lso  had  a 
garden.     The  first  season  he  planted  it  the  weather  was  very  dry,  and  he  didn't 
do  much.    The  ground  was  still  poor,  the  plants  were  stunted,  but  he  did  get 
a  fair  crop  of  beans  and  tomatoes. 

Last  fall,  a  year  ago,  however  he  persuaded  a.  dairyman  whose  place  is  a 
mile  or  two  out  in  the  country,  to  let  him  have  3  or  4  truck  loads  of  dairy 
barn  compost  for  that  garden.    Ee  spread  that  over  the  ground  and  spaded  it 
into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  7  or  8  inches.    On  top  of  that,  he  used  a 
bag  of  commercial  fertilizer.    Then  he  went  ahead  and  planted  his  garden.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  that  garden  last  year.    v7hy  his  family  had  more  beans, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  and  other  vegetables 
than  they  could  use.    And  they  gave  quantities  to  the  neighbors. 

I  pride  myself  on  being  a  pretty  good  gardener.    But  I  am  frank  to 
admit  that  neighbor's  garden  beat  mine;  although  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
most  of  the  credit  belonged  to  his  wife  and  not  to  him. 

These  days  the  supply  of  natural  fertilizer  is  practically  gone.  Y!e 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  means  for  keeping  up  soil  fertility.  One 
way,  is  to  plant  rye  or  some  soil- improvement  crop  on  the  ground  just  as  soon 
as  the  crops  are  taken  off,  then  turn  under  the  rye  or  other  crop  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting,  and  in  that  way  add  humus  to  the  soil.     If  you  can- 
get  plenty  of  humus  or  organic  matter  into  your  soil,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
add  the  actual  plant  foods  —  in  the  form  of  ordinary  chemical  fertilizers. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  main  elements  needed  in  our  soils  are  nitrogen, 
■phosphoric  acid  and  potash.    T7e  get  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  "ammonia,  and  from  half  a  dozen  other  chemical  sources.    T7e  adso 
get  nitrogen  from  animal  refuse,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  and  other  animal 
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waste.    Then  we  get  nitrogen  from  vegetable  sources,  cotton  seed  meal,  peanut 
meal,  and  iron  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.    There  are  many,  many,  sources 
of  nitrogen  in  nature.    The  point  is  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  more  nitrogen  into  your  garden  soils.    Nitrogen  makes  the  plants  grow, 
and  the  leaves  to  be  a  dark  green  color.    Qf  course,  you  can  overdo  the  use  of 
nitrogen,  but  most  of  our  garden  soils  need  more  nitrogen  than  they  now  have. 

Next,  is  phosphoric  acid,  and  our  main  source  of  that  element  is  from 
the  phosphate  rock.     It  comes  to  us  under  the  name  of  superphosphate.  Bone 
meal  also  contains  considerable  phosphoric  acid.    7e  get  small  quantities  of 
potash  from  wood  ashes,  and  it  can  be  recovered  from  seaweeds,  but  our  main 
source  of  supply  is  the  potash  salts  that  we  import. 

There  is  one  more  element  that  we  must  not  overlook,  and  that  is  cal- 
cium, usually  applied  in  the  form  of  lime.    But  be  careful  about  applying 
lime.     Don't  overdo  it.    TThere  lime  is  needed,  it  is  very  important  to  apply 
it,  biit  where  it  is  not  needed,  you  can  do  harm  by  using  it. 

That  neighbor  of  mine  went  through  all  of  these  stages,  putting  on  the 
fertilizer,  and  getting  a  test  made  to  see  if  his  soil  needed  lime.    But  as  a 
result,  last  summer  he  had  what  would  ordinarily  be  called  a  good  garden  and 
he  did  it  all  in  two  year's  time  starting  with  a  new  place. 

— 00O00 — 

CLOSING-  Ai']jT0nJC5i.JENT ;    Neighbor  Thompson  suggests  that  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
1044,  The  city  Home  G-arden,  and  Farmer's  Bulletin  1242  on  Permanent  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Gardens  may  be  of  help  to  home  owners  and  others  who  want  to 
have  a  good  gojrden  and  fruits.    TThen  it  comes  to  the  lawn  and  fixing  up  around 
the  front  of  the  house  Neighbor  Thompson  suggests  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1677 
Planting  and  care  of  lawns,  and  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1037  on  Beautifying  the 
Farmstead. 
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AHBOONCEH 


And  now  we  have  neighbor  Thompson  0:1  hand  ready  to  -present 


another  of  his  popular  Primer  for  Sown  Farmer  programs  over  Station^ 


ITeighbor  Thompson,  as  you  will  recall  is  our  garden  spokesman  and  comes 
to  you  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  right  neighbor  

— 0O0 — 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  told  you  how  I  had  been  studying  the  new 
seed  catalogs  evenings  and  other  spare  time  and  making  up  my  list  of 
garden  seeds  to  order  from  the  seed  store.    Before  ordering  my  seeds,  I 
hauled  out  the  tin  box  in  which  I  store  most  of  my  seeds  and  looked  over 
the  seeds  that  I  had  left  from  last  year  and  the  year  before.    You  know 
some  kinds  of  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years,  if  stored  in  a,  dry,  even 
temperature  while  others  will  lose,   their  -power  to  grow  in  a  single  seasor 


I7ell,  I  found  that  I  had  seed  of  a  lot  of  the  perennials,  but  I 
ordered  fresh  seed  of  a  number  of  kinds  just  to  be  sure  of  getting  a 
supply  of  plants.    In  the  case  of  the  vegetables,  you  know  peas  and  beans 
will  keep  all  right  until  the  second  year  provided  the  weevil  does  not 
get  into  them*    Cabbage  and  radish  seed  will  keep  two  or  three  years, 
tomato  seed  will  hold  its  vitality  two  or  three  years  and  so  will  pumpkin, 
squash,  and  melon  seeds.    Onion  seed  sometimes  loses. >  its  spark  of  life 
rather  quickly  and  so  does  carrot,  salsify  and  parsnip.    In  fact,  I  would 
not  think  of  planting  old  parsnip  seed. 

Well  after  I  had  carefully  looked  over  my  stock  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  I  climbed  up  into  the  upper  part  of  my  garage  and  got  down  one  of  the 
shallow  boxes  or  trays  that  I  used  last  year  for  starting  early  plants.  I 
filled  it  with  clean,  sifted  sand.    Then  I  set  that  box  in  the  south  window 
of  the  dining  room  and  planted  a  few  of  each  kind  of  seed  in  it  just  to  see 
if  they  would  grow.    After  planting  I  spread  a  moist  cloth  over  the  top  of 
the  sand  to  keep  it  from  drying  out.    Then  after  a  couple  of  days  I  took 
the  cloth  off  so  that  the  little  plants  could  come  up.    In  a  few  days  the 
plants  began  to  appear  and  I  soon  raas  able  to  tell  what  seeds  were  good  and 
what  ones  I  should  throw  away. 

Another  way  of  testing  seeds  is  to  count  out  a  definite  number.  Then- 
take  a  piece  of  white  or  blue  blotting  paper,  fold  it  into  about  four  folds, 
dip  it  into  water  then  spread  the  seeds  between  the  inner  sheets  of  the 
blotter.    If  you  lay  the  folded  blotter  in  a  common  dinner  plate,  you  can 
keep  it  moistened  from  time  to  time,  or  you  might  turn  another  plate  over 
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it  to  prevent  the  blotter  drying  out.    Some  seeds  like  lettuce  or  radish  will 
often  start  in  a  couple  of  days.    All  you  need  is  for  then  to  form  a  small 
sprout  to  know  they  will  grow.    As  the  seeds  sprout,  you  count  out  the  sprouted 
ones  and  leave  the  others  a  little  longer,    pepper  seed  may  take  a  week  to  ten 
days  to  sprout,  tomato  seed  about  a  week.     Celery  and  parsley  seeds  are  a 
little  slow  in  starting. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  make  this  test  just  to  find  out  if  my  leftover 
seeds  will  grow  "but  if  I  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  seeds  I  "buy 
are  not  what  they  should  be  I  also  test  them.    Many  of  the  seedsmen  have 
tests  made  of  all  of  their  seeds  and  you  will  find  the  germination  on  a 
given  &a.te  stamped  on  the  packets.    Of  course  the  seed  may  lose  .  a  certain 
amount  of  its  vitality  before  it  reaches  you  or  before  you  plant  it. 

But  before  we  start  any  planting  let  us  go  away  back  to  October,  to 
the  time  that  I  told  you  about  making  a  compost  heap  and  having  a  supply  of 
good  soil  in  which  to  grow  my  plants,    Well,  a  whole  year  ago  last  fall  I 
made  a  compost  pile  and  the  compost  that  was  left  I  carefully  piled  last 
summer.    I  kept  it  so  as  to  have  some  old  composted  soil  for  starting  seeds 
this  spring.    Last  fall  I  took  an  old  door  and  put  it  over  my  soil  pile  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  dry  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  rains.  Well 
in  preparing  that  soil  for  sowing  seeds,  I  first  pass  it  through  a  rather 
fine  screen,  then  I  place  it  in  metal  pans  and  bake  it  in  a  moderately  heated 
bake-oven  for  about  two  hours.    The  baking  Mils  most  of  the  weed  seeds  and 
also  Mils  the  spores  of  diseases.    You  don't  want  the  oven  too  hot,  not  quite 
as  hot  as  for  baking  bread,  and  the  soil  needs  to  be  just  about  as  moist  as 
is  needed  for  planting  when  it  goes  into  the  oven.    Considerable  of  the 
moisture  will  be  driven  off  in  the  baking  and  you  will  need  to  water  the 
soil  after  you    bake  it.    3e  sure  and  wipe  the  oven  out  thoroughly  after 
"baking  the  soil  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture.    Also  leave  the  oven  door 
open  to  air  out  and  get  rid  of  the  odor  of  the  soil.    I  find  I  get  along 
better  with  Mrs.  Thompson  when  I  do  that. 

If  the  soil  is  heavy  I  always  add  a  little  sand  or  leaf  mold  to 
lighten  it.    Clay  soils  are  especially  improved  by  adding  sand  where  you 
are  planting  small  seeds  like  those  of  some  of  the  perennials.    Among  the 
vegetables  the  seeds  of  parsley  and  celery  are  rather  small  and  they  need 
a  soil  having  fine  texture,  rather  loose  and  retentive  of  moisture  because 
the  right  degree  of  moisture  is  very  important  when  you  are  starting  small, 
delicate  seeds.    Take  petunia  seeds  and  poppy  seeds  for  example,  they  are  so 
small  that  you  can  hardly  realize  that  they  could  sprout  and  grow  into  such 
magnificent  plants. 

After  I  get  my  soil  all  sifted  and  blended  and  at  just  the  right 
degree  of  moistness  to  handle  properly,  then  I  fill  it  into  flat  boxes. 

When  I  fill  the  boxes  with  soil  I  level  them  and  stroke  off  the  soil 
even  with  the  tops  of  the  boxes.    Sometimes  I  fill  the  seed  boxes  a  week 
in  advance  of  sowing  the  seed  and  stack  them  one  upon  another  so  that  the 
soil  will  not  dry  out.    When  I  come  to  sowing  the  seeds  I  first  take  a  block 
of  wood  and  firm  the  soil  slightly  in  the  boxes,  that  brings  the  soil  down 
about  a  quarter  inch  below  the  top  of  the  boxes.    My  next  move  is  to  lay 
off  little  rows  or  furrows  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  crosswise 
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of  the  boxes.    These  little  seed,  furrows  are  usually  spaced  about  2  inches 
apart.    ITexi  I  sprinkle  very  carefully  and.  thinly  in  the  little  furrows, 
and  cover  them  just  as  carefully. 

Harking  the  rows  so  you  can  tell  what  is  what  when  the  plants  cone 
up  is  another  problem.    I  have  solved  this  problem  by  taking  some  thin 
veneered  wood,  from  common  splint  berry  baskets,  cutting  it  into  strips  about 
one-half  inch  wide,  marking  the  kind,  of  seed  on  it  with  a  lead  pencil  and. 
standing  it  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  each  row.     I  always  mark  the  date  that 
the  seeds  are  planted,  then  I  know  pretty  well  when  to  look  for  the  plants 
to  make  an  appearance. 

vThen  I  first  began  planting  the  seeds  for  early  plants  in  this 
way  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  soil  drying  out.    To  remedy  this  I 
take  some  old  muslin  or  sheeting,  tear  it  in  pieces  just  big  enough  to 
fit  the  top  of  each  box,  then  after  the  seeds  are  sown  I  dip  the  sheeting 
in  water,  wring  it  out  a  trifle  and  spread  it  on  top  of  the  soil.  I 
sprinkle  water  over  the  sheeting  whenever  it  shows  sigrs  of  getting  dry, 
and  take  off  the  sheeting  before  the  plants  break  through  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

Oh,  ye  si     I  almost  forgot  to  say  anything  about  temperature,  and 
for  most  seeds  an  ordinary  or  rather  cool  living-room  temperature  will  be 
about  right . 

I  put  my  seed,  trays  on  a  table  in  the  living  room  until  the  plants 
begin  to  poke  their  heads  through,  then  I  set  them  in  a  bay  window  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light.    Did.  you  ever  notice  how  a  little  seedling 
plant  will  bend,  and  turn  toward  the  light?    That  is  one  trouble  with  grow- 
ing plants  in  the  windows  of  your  hone,  the  plants  get  light  from  one  side 
only  and.  the  boxes  should  be  turned,  every  day  to  keep  the  plants  somewhere 
near  straight. 

Well  I've  got  to  be  getting  along  now  for  I  want  to  get  a  few  of 
my  seeds  planted  today.    1*11  be  seeing  you  again  next  Wednesday. 

CLOSING-  AITITO UFCEHE^ :     neighbor  Thompson  did  not  mention  any  bulletins 
today  but  you  might  be  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of  Farmers1  Bulletin 
Ho.  1044  on  the  City  Plome  Garden  for  it  contains  several  illustrations  of 
how  to  start  early  plants,  then  you  may  want  a  copy  of  Farmers1  Bulletin 
3>To.  1331  on  Herbaceous  Perennials.    As  neighbor  Thompson  has  said  it  is 
about  time  that  many  of  the  gardeners  were  getting  a  few  early  plants  start- 
ed for  planting  in  their  flower  borders  and  gardens. 
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IITED^STATES 
DEPARTMENT 
i+  AGRICULTURE 


OJJBICE  OE^ 


JVU  PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARMERS 


FOR  BROADCAST  USE  01TLY 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 


All  Regions 


OPENING  AlfNOUNCS  iBNT :     Once  more  we  remind  you  that  it's  time  for  Station 

  to  present  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  prepared  by  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.  The  subject  for  this  occasion  is  POULTRY  RAISING, 
and  our  old  friend  Neighbor  Thompson  is  at  the  wheel.    All  right,  Neighbor. 


Uell  folks,  here  it  is  the  middle  of  February.     The  sun  is  slowly 
warming  up  the  earth,  and  before  we  realize  it  the  old  hen  will  be  clucking 
to  the  baby  chicks  in  the  nest. 

Now  you  can  call  the  old  hen  a  piker,  a  quitter,  an  unfaithful  servant, 
or  anything  you  like,  but  just  the  same  she  hatches  thousands  of  the  broilers 
and  fryers  we  consume  in  this  country  every  year.     She's  been  hatching  chick- 
ens ever  since  Noah  let  her  out  of  the  Ark,  and  she  has  ages  of  experience 
wrap-oed  up  in  her  feathers. 

Every  true  mother  looks  ahead  and  makes  an  attempt  to  prepare  a  place 
for  her  babies  before  they  arrive.     The  old"settin!'  hen  is  no  exception  to 
that  rule.     If  you  give  her  a  decent  chance  she'll  be  ready  for  the  babies 
when  they  roll  from  the  shells.    However,  if  you  block  her  attempt  to  prepare 
for  her  babies,  then  it's  up  to  you  to  step  in  and  make  the  preparations. 

The  cooo  ,  box,  barrel,  or  whatever  the  hen  is  to  use  in  the  brooding 

of  her  chicks  should  be  in  readiness  for  her  when  she  steps  from  the  nest  with 

her  fluffy,  chirping  balls.    A  "good  start"  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  it  comes  to  raising  chickens. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  I  figure  it  pays  to  take  good  care  of  every 
chick  that's  strong  enough  to  break  through  the  shell.     If  my  hen  hatches  14 
chicks  and  brings  them  off  the  nest  in  good  condition,  there's  no  special 
reason  that  I  can  see  why  I  should  lose  half  of  'em.    Mrs.  Thompson's  policy 
is  to  try  to  raise  every  good  vigorous  chick  that's  hatched  at  cur  house.  Eer 
system,  which  she  got  from  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  not  to  see  how  many  chicks  she  can  hatch,  but  to 
see  how  many  of  those  hatched  she  can  save  end  grow  to  paying  size. 

One  of  our  neighbors  hatches  about  2C0  chickens  every  year,  but  she  is 
seldom  able  to  get  more  than  50  of  the  2C0  up  to  broiler  age.     If  the  big 
rains  don't  get  some  of  her  chickens,  the  cats  do,  and  if  the  cats  fail,  why 
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rats  take  a  turn,  or  the  cold  spells  cause  the  chickens  to  l!puny  up"  and  die. 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  have  told  that  lady  many  times  that  raising  baby,  chicks 
is  a  case  of  management .    But  she  keeps  right  on  losing  more  chicks  /she"  raises 
every  year  because  she  fails  to  "get  ready"  ahead  of  the  chick  season. 

Incubators  are  used  extensively  for  the  hatching  of  chicks  in  this  day 
and  age,  but  in  times  like  these  when  money  is  scarce  I  guess  many  farmers  and 
backyard  poultry  keepers  have  turned  to  the  old  hen  for  their  new  supply  of 
baby  chicks.    That's  all  right.    As  a  matter  of  fact  you  can  hatch  all  right 
with  either  an  incubator  or  a  hen  if  you  manage  properly. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  incubators  this  year  it's  about  time  you  were 
looking  them  over,  cleaning  them  up,  and  getting  ready  before  it's  too  late. 
I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  that  when  it  comes  to  hatching  chickens, 
it  pays  to  be  ready  ahead  of  the  game. 

After  you  put  the  incubator  in  shape,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
the  brooder  ready.    Clean  brooders  and  disinfect  them  thoroughly  before  you 
put  chicks  in  them.    We  have  found  from  sad  experience  that  young  chicks  are 
very  susceptible  to  disease.     I'd  say  sanitation  in  the  brooder  is  even  more 
important  than  cleanliness  in  the  laying  house.    And  you  know  how  important 
that  i  s . 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  one  iron-clad  rule  that  she  never  breaks  when  it 
comes  to  "taking  off"  chickens.     It  is  this.    She  has  her  brooder  ready  when 
the  chicks  are  ready.    There's  no  waiting.     I've  seen  Mrs.  Thompson  operate 
the  brooder  for  two  or  three  days  in  sxiccession  before  the  chicks  are  ready  to 
come  off.    You  know  what  that  does.     It  warms  up  the  brooder,  dries  out  the 
litter,  and  most  important  of  all,  offers  an  opportunity  to  catch  any  ir- 
regularities in  the  brooder  temoerature.    Brooders  are  good  and  I  like  'em, 
but  sometimes  they  go  crazy.    And,  like  people,  they  usually  run  amuck  when 
you  least  expect  it.    That's  why  Mother  Thompson  operates  her  brooder  a  few 
days  before  the  chicks  are  ready. 

Baby  chicks  are  lively,  little,  fluffy  balls,  but  when  they  first  come 

from  the  shells           they're  not  very  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  a  day-old  chick  will  freeze  in  a  cold  corner  when  there's  a  nice 
warm  brooder  in  plain  view.  But  tho.t '  s  natural.  We  sometimes  do  queer  things 
ourselves . 

Mother  Thompson  has  what  I  consider  a  rather  unique  way  of  handling 
this  baby-chick  problem.    She  places  a  wire  screen  about  a  foot  high,  around 
and  about  a  foot  outside  the  brooder.    That  keeps  the  chicks  near  the  heat, 
and  prevents  them  from  bunching  up  in  cold  corners.    But  even  with  that  pre- 
caution, you  still  have  to  watch  the  chicks  very  closely  for  a  day  or  so,  until 
they  learn  to  go  under  the  hover  to  get  warm.    Once  they  learn  the  art  of  going 
under  the  hover  to  get  warm,  they  are  safe. 

I  might  add.  that  the  temperature  of  Mother  Thompson's  brooder  is  about 
95  degrees  ju^t  inside  the  edge  of  the  hover.    'This  temperature  is  maintained 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  then  readually  reduced  as  the  chicks  grow  and 
feather  out. 
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like  that  you'll  have  to  do  some  quick  thinking.    Crowding  chicks  in  a  "brooder 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  ways  of  raising  chicks.    It's  expensive  because 
crowding  usually  crowds  the  life  out  of  a  lot  of  the  chicks. 

You  will  get  better  results  if  your  chicks  are  not  crowded  in  the  "brood- 
ers.    If  you  have  a  500-chick-size  brooder,  Mr.  Lee  suggests  that  you  keep 
about  350  chicks  around  it  instead  of  500. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  you  can  use  for  litter  around  the 
brooder.     Shavings,  sand,  or  peat  moss  are  all  good.    But  for  the  best  health 
of  the  chicks,  I  change  the  litter  at  the  end  of  10  days,  and  about  once  a 
week  after  that. 

Mother  Thompson  makes  it  a  practice  to  get  our  chicks  out  on  the  natural 
ground  just  as  soon  as  possible.     She  uses  an  outside  range  which  is  free  from 
disease  and  parasite  infection.     In  mild  weather  her  chicks  begin  going  out- 
side when  they  axe  5  or  6  days  old,  and  even  in  cold  weather  they're  outside 
by  the  time  they  are  10  days  old  unless  the  weather  is  stormy  and  bad. 

Feed,  water,  and  attend  to  the  chicks  regularly  so  you  keep  them  busy 
and  don't  let  them  get  hungry.    That  will  help  to  keep  them  from  getting  into 
bad  habits.    Feeding  green  feed,  between  the  regular  grain  feedings,  gives  the 
chickens  something  to  do.     I  examine  the  brooder  every  morning  for  dead  chicks, 
and  try  to  kee^>  the  litter  evenly  distributed.    The  chicks,  you  know,  like  to 
scratch,  and  when  they  get  started  they  often  scratch  the  litter  up  into  bunches. 

Wow  I'm  going  to  conclude  by  recommending  a  farm  bulletin  that  contains 
plenty  of  plain,  simple  information  on  raising  chickens.  It's  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No,  1533  and  the  title  is  "INCUBATION  AND  BROODING  OF  CHICKS . 11 

A  little  later  on  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  FEEDING  BABY  CHICKS. 

Now  let  me  give  you  three  rules  we  try  to  follow. 

T7e  make  our  poultry  work  as  simple  as  possible. 

'.7e  visualize  our  results,  and 

^?e  organize  our  efforts. 


CLOSING  ANNOUNCEMENT :  La.dies  and  gentlemen,  tha.t  was  Neighbor  Thompson  present- 
ing the  regular  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  from  Station    in   . 

He  mentioned  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1538  entitled  "INCUBATION  AND  BROODING  OF 
CHICKS."     If  you  want  a  free  copy  of  this  publication  write  to  Neighbor  Thomp- 
son, care  Station   ,    . 
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SPEAKING  TIME:     10  Minutes.  .ALL  ESGICNS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Neighbor  Thompson,  radio  spokesman  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  i  s  on  hand  ready  to  give  his  regular  weekly  Primer 
for  Town  Farmers  talk  over  Station                 .     With  the  approach  of  spring 
there  pre  certain  things  that  should  he  done  about  the  home  if  you  want  your 
place  to  look  well  during  the  summer  and  so  today  Neighbor  Thompson  is  going 
to  touch  upon  some  of  the  most  vital  points.      Neighbor  Thompson  


******* 


Por  years  it  has  been  my  custom  to  take  a  walk  Sunday  afternoon. 
Last  Sunday  in  my  rounds,  I  made  it  a  point  to  inspect  the  shrubbery  and  fruit 
plantings  of  several  homes.      With  the  owners,  I  went  through  and  carefully 
examined  the  trees  in  several  home  orchards. 

I  was  trying  to  see  if  there  was  much  evidence  of  scale  insects  on 
the  t runic s  and  branches  of  the  trees.    I  am  glad  to  say,  I  didn't  find  half  as 
much  as  I  expected.      Maybe  that  is  because  owners  of  those  small  home  orchards 
have  paid  more  attention  to  winter,  or  dormant,  spraying  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  than  they  used  to  do .     I  remember  last  year  one  home  owner 
called  me  i  n  one  day  as  I  was  passing  and  asked  me  to  tell  Mm  what  was  the 
matter  with  his  young  apple  trees.     It  wasn't  hard  to  find  the  trouble.  There 
were  scale  insects,  by  the  million,  sapping  the  very  life  out  of  his  trees. 

Well,  to  make  a,  long  story  short,  we  pruned  off  and  burned  some  of  the 
most  heavily  infested  branches  and  sprayed  the  others  with  lime  sulphur  solu- 
tion.   That  was  along  in  January  when  there  were  no  leaves  on  the  trees.  Later 
just  before  the  buds  started  in  the  spring  we  gave  them  another  good  spraying. 
As  a  result  we  killed  most  of  the  insects,  and  saved  most    of  the  trees. 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  wondering  what  scale  insects  look  like,  and  how 
you  can  tell  if  they  are  on  your  trees.    Well,  you  can  generally  recognize 
them  by  the  smoky  appearance  of  the  bark;  kind  of  gray  looking  like  somebody 
had  gone  over  the  branches  with  a  light  coat  of  paint.     If  you  have  a  magni- 
fying glass,  you  can  see  the  shells  or  scales  under  which  they  secrete  and 
tnoy  live.  Such  poisons  as  you  use  for  killing  Codling  Moths  or  insects 

that  eat  ;.,  the  foliage  won't  kill  scale  insects.    You  must  apply  something 
that  will  smother  them  or  kill  by  contact.    If  you  will  carefully  lift  one 
of  the  shells  or  scales  and  examine  the  insect  with  a  magnifying  glass  you 
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will  find  that  it  has  a  soft,  yellowish,  colored  body,  that  can  not  stand  the 
caustic  effect  of  such  sprays  as  lime  sulphur  or  oil  emulsions. 

In  some  of  the  orchards  I  visited  on  my  Sunday  walk  I  found  only  a  few 
scattered  scale  insects  "but  that's  enough  to  infest  the  whole  orchard  if  the 
trees  are  not  sprayed,  for  these  scale  insects  multiply  very  fast.     Sc  I  sug- 
gested to  the  owners  that  we  have  a  spraying  bee  and  go  over  all  of  the  trees 
in  the  neighborhood.    Here  is  the  way  we  do  it.    I  order  a  fifty  gallon  drum 
of  the  concentrated  spray  material,  getting  it  at  practically  wholesale  price. 
Then  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors  meet  at  my  place  the  first  calm  evening. 
We  mix  a  sprayer  full  of  the  diluted  solution,  that  is  one  gallon  of  the  con- 
centrated lime-sulphur  mixture  to  seven  or  eight  gallons  of  water.     Then  one 
does  the  pumping  and  another  holds  the  nozzle.    We  use  a  small  barrel  sprayer 
mounted  on  wheels  and  about  35  feet  of  spray  hose  so  that  we  can  spray  all 
around  a  tree  without  moving  the  sprayer.    After  we  spray  the  trees  on  one 
place  we  go  on  to  another  place  and  other  neighbors  get  hold  of  the  pump  han- 
dle and  so  on  until  all  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  are  sprayed, 

A  month  or  so  after  the  first  spraying  we  try  to  give  our  trees  an- 
other coating.    We  do  this  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.    Or  to  be 
more  exact,  just  as  they  do  begin  to  swell  hat  before  any  of  them  are  opened. 
Later  in  the  season  we  follow  the  same  plan  of  spraying  for  Codling  Moth, 
Plum  Curculio  and  a  number  of  other  fruit  insects  and  for  apple  scab,  brown- 
rot  of  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  and  for  the  various  and  suidry  diseases 
that  the  different  fruits  fall  heir  to. 

Many  of  our  shrubs,  especially  those  that  shed  their  leaves  in  win- 
ter, are  subject  to  the  attack  of  scale  and  other  insects.     Take  the  Japan 
Quince  for  example,  it  frequently  becomes  covered  with  scale  insects  and  has 
to  be  sprayed.     You  want  to  be  careful  though  in  spraying  shxaibs  that  the 
spray  does  not  blow  onto  the  evergreens  or  any  plants  that  do  not  shed  their 
leaves  during  the  winter.    And  remember  that  lime- sulphur  will  ruin  paint. 
Don't  let  the  spray  get  onto  your  house  or  any  painted  surface.    I  once  knew 
of  a  case  where  a  man  had  a  nice  painted  pergola  in  his  yard  and  while  spray- 
ing a  tree  near  it  the  spray  material  blew  upon  the  pergola  and  the  paint  was 
ruined.    I  suppose  you  know  that  lime— sulphur  is  hard  on  the  hands  and  face, 
so  when  you  spray  put  on  old  clothing,  wear  heavy  gloves  and  keep  the  face 
covered  as  completely  as  possible.  I  Wear  goggles  to  protect  my  eyes  and  a 
sort  of  mask  that  completely  covers  my  head  and  face. 

So  much  for  spraying.    Uow  for  a  word  about  pruning.    This  is  the 
time  of  year  to  do  a  lot  of  your  pruning.     I  have  two  dont's  that  I  follow  in 
pruning.    First,  donTt  prune  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Second, 
don't  prune  springblocming  shtrubs  until  after    they  bloom.    And  that  also 
applies  to  annual  blooming  climbing  roses.    If  you  want  to  prune  the  late 
summer  and  fall  blooming  shrubs,  prune  them  in  the  early  spring.    Prune  the 
tea  and  hybrid  tea  roses  in  the  spring  just  before  the  buds  start. 

Apple  trees  are  often  delayed  in  coining  into  bearing  by  being  pruned 
too  heavily  after  the  third  year  of  growth.    Excessive  pruning  encourages 
the  formation  of  water  sprouts,  and  a  vigorous  new  growth,  and  del ay s  the 
formation  of  fruiting  spurs  and  branches.    Pears  need  very  little  pruning. 
The  same  is  true  of  plums  and  cherries.    But  you  want  to  prune  peaches 
heavily.    Oranges  and  other  citrus  fruit  trees  require  very  little  pruning, 
mainly  the  removal  of  dead  branches.    In  your  pruning  operations  don't  make 
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the  mistake  of  cutting  out  all  of  the  inside  "branches. 

Shade  trees  often  present  a  hard  pruning. probl em.    A  good  rule  to 
follow  is  toprune  shade  trees  when  you  set  them  out,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  and  then  allow  them  to  develop  just  as  naturally  as  possible.  The 
main  point  is  to  see  that  your  sliade  tree  does  not  form  forks  or  crotches 
where  the  main  "branches  join  the  trunk.    These  have  a  tendency  to  split  off 
when  the  tree  "becomes  heavy.     The  swaying  with  the  wind  will  cause  a  very 
smell  crack  to  form,  water  will  enter  this  crack  and  start  decay  with  the  re- 
sult that  one  side  of  the  tree  will  split  off.     This  is  especially  trae  of 
elms  and  soft  maples,  "but  not  with  the  oaks.     This  tendency  of  splitting  can 
be  largely  avoided  by  the  proper  spacing  of  the  branches  when:the  tree  is 
first  started. 

In  case  you  have  a  fine  shade  tree  that  is  of  such  formation  that 
it  is  liable  to  split,  you  can  anchor  the  main  branches  together  by  means 
of  bolts,  or  you  can  insert  heavy  screw-eyes  in  the  main  branches  and  con- 
nect then  with  chains  to  hold  the  parts  of  the  tree  together. 

In  the  course  of  my  walks  and  talks  with  my  neighbors  I  am  frequent- 
ly asked  about  pruning  grape  vines.    That  is  an  important  question  at  this 
time  of  the  year  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  tell  you  how  the  work  should  be 
done.    I  simply  sharpen  my  pruning  shears  and  show  my  neighbors  how  to  prune 
their  grape  vines.  ..  .  I 

find  it  easier  than  trying  to  tell  them,    Perhaps  it  would  be  best  if  you  se- 
cured a  bulletin  on  pruning  from  your  State  college  or  you  might  get  a  copy 
of  Parmer's  Bulletin  No..  181  on  pruning.     This  bulletin  contains  pictures 
showing  how  grape  vines  should  be  pruned  and  trained.    These  pictures  speak 
louder  than  words. 


ChO SIITG  AlHIO uITC5I.Dj£TT :    You  have  just  heard  Neighbor  Thompson  who  gave  you 
his  regalar  Wednesday  Primer  for  Town  Parmer  s.    neighbor  Thompson  suggested 
that  you  procure  a  copy  of  Parmer Ts  Bulletin  No.  181  and  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  your  pruning  operations,    neighbor  Thompson  will  be  with  you  again  at 
this  tine  next  week. 


